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Additions to the library 


...Lorraine Phelan 


Some of the books listed were purchased with the $500 book voucher awarded to our group by City of Greater Geelong (CoGG) at 


the recent Environment Day celebrations. 
Abbreviations used: # = GFNC purchase, (...) = 


250 Victorian Waterfalls, Ray Barber & lan Wacey, 2011 # 
[551.48409945 BAR] 

A Field Guide to Australian Fungi, rev. edn, Bruce Fuhrer, 2009 
(CoGG) [589.50994 FUH] 

A Field Guide to Coastal Moonah Woodland in Victoria, Claire 
Moxham, 2010 [581.7309945 MOX] 

A Field Guide to Insects in Australia, 3'* edn, Paul Zborowski & Ross 
Storey, 2010 (CoGG) [595.70994 ZBO] 

A Guide to Plants if Inland Australia, Philip Moore, 2005 (CoGG) 
[580] 

Australian Bats, Sue Churchill, 2008 # [599.40994 CHU] 

Cronin's Key Guide Australian Reptiles and Frogs, Leonard Cronin, 
2009 (CoGG) [597.80994 CRO] 

Grasses of New South Wales, 4' edn, S Jacobs, R Whalley & D 
Wheeler, 2008 (CoGG) [549.9 JAC] 

Grasses of South Australia: an illustrated guide to the native and 


Donor's name if known. 


naturalised species, John Jessop, Gilbert Dashorst, Fiona 
James, 2006 (CoGG) [549.9 JAC] 

Hamilton Region Nature Guide, Diane Luhr, 2010 (Hamilton FNC) 
[994.57 LUH] 

Marine Plants of Australia, John Huisman, 2000 (CoGG) 
[579.1770994] 

Mistletoes of Southern Victoria, David Watson, 2010 # [583.880994] 

Moths of Victoria: Part 3 Waves and Carpets-Geometridae (C), Peter 
Marriott, 2010 # [598.78 MAR] 

Name That Flower: the identification of flowering plants, 2"? edn, lan 
Clarke & Helen Lee, 2009 (CoGG) [582.13012 CLA] 

Native Trees and Shrubs of South-eastern Australia, Leon 
Costermans, 2009 # [582.160994 COS] 

Plants of Importance to Australia: a Checklist, RC Shepherd, RG 
Richardson, FJ Richardson, 2001 (RG & FJ Shepherdson) 
[580.94] 


Greetings from Tanzania 


M ember, Lynne Clarke, is currently living and working in 
Tanzania and was a little surprised to receive the AAHL 
excursion reminder notice emailed to club members last week. 
This is her reply. 


Thank you for the invitation, Lorraine! | would love to go, but 
must apologise for my absence..... 


Just a little very local news for you. The kapok tree opposite my 
house had been sproutíng buds for weeks. A couple of weeks 
ago | noticed that last year | recorded the Hed-fronted Barbets 
for the first time on 14th June. | remembered they were on the 
kapok flowers, so | had been waiting for them to return. | think 
the flowers too opened a little late this year because of the cooler 
weather we had in April and May. On 18th June we were sitting 
on the verandah for morning tea and ! noticed the first flower out, 
predicted that the Barbets would come, and they arrived! Right 
on cue!!! A beautiful pair. The African Grey Flycatcher is back 
too. 


Tonight... 


..Lynne Clarke 


A beautiful pair of Nubian Woodpeckers have returned, and the 
sunbirds are coming back, three varieties, the Scarlet-chested, 
the Beautiful, and the Variable Sunbirds, as well as the Red- 
fronted Barbets, to the kapok in full flower now. The 
woodpeckers aren't after nectar but the insects it attracts, 
snapping at them with their jerky head movements, mostly 
ineffectually. Their plumage is fairly cryptic except for the pillar- 
box red low crest on the back of the head, and the stout, spiky 
tail. 


In the early morning, well before dawn, there is a low hum, like a 
car idling. It is masses of bees in the kapok! But by the time the 
sun is up they are gone. 


All this in the middle of the Dry Season.....Other trees will flower 
soon too. 


Greetings to all, have a great time at AAHL! 


...Deidre Murphy from CCMA will talk about Corangamite Waterwatch—Communhities Caring for Catchments. 


At the August meeting... 


.. itis Members’ Night (speakers from within the group) and casserole tea. See details on p, 16. 


GFNC website 


Any. Bpcenanone (plant, mammal, bird, aaite invertebrate etc.) canbe. 


Members are encouraged to arrive early at 
general meetings. 


emailed to the GFNC email address or phoned to Barry Lingham (5255 Hee 


SO that they can be incorporated onto the site frequently. 


GFNC Web page: Intp: //home.vicnet.net. meses 
e-mail address: gfncQvicnet. net.au 


The room will be open at 7.15 p.m. to allow 
members to chat to other members and visitors. 


The dine onthe front cover, of Mud Island, is from The Australasian Sketcher with Pen and Ben, 1 Saturday 19 ASH 1873, 


page 8. (http;//trove.nla.gov.au/) See p. 13. 


The photo. on the back cover, by John Miro, is of woodland at Wooloomanata. See p. 2. 


GFNC World Environment Day speech 


Bruce Lindsay, President, Geelong Field Naturalists Club 
CoGG World Environment Day events, 3 June 2011 


O; behalf of the Geelong Field Naturalists’ Club, | would like to 
thank the City of Greater Geelong, the CoGG councillors and 
officers for this award in recognition of the 50th anniversary of the 
Club. As a matter of respect, | would also acknowledge the 
traditional owners of this land, the Wauthorong, and their elders past 
and present, who have cared for this country for thousands of years. 


The Geelong Field Naturalists Club, in its present form, was 
established at a public meeting on 11 April 1961, attended by around 
100 people, with a view to undertaking greater study of this region’s 
natural history, to protect and rehabilitate the region’s natural areas, 
and to engage in public decision-making to these ends. There are 
some exceptional individuals—or should | say, elders—who had the 
foresight, energy and endeavour to embark on this project, or who 
have participated in it. | acknowledge some of them today: Trevor 
Pescott, Ted Errey, Jack Wheeler, Valda Dedman, Geoff Mathison, 
Bert Boardman, Gordon McCarthy, Dave King, and Voi Boardman. 


From its inception, the Club and its members have actively studied, 
recorded, discussed and written about key aspects of the natural 
history and ecology of the Geelong region and its neighbouring 
areas. Not only has this work been of interest and importance to the 
Club, but it also represents an immense collective knowledge of the 
community. That knowledge has been captured variously through 
Club publications, Club submissions and input into public decision 
making over half a century. 


There have been, and continue to be, members engaged in the 
study of the region's plants and ecosystems, including more recently 
involvement in ecological surveys on private land-holdings. In 2010, 
Club members found new sites of a regionally threatened species in 
the Otways. The GFNC's bird group has, among other things, 
produced the key report on ornithological information in this region 
for several decades, in the form of the Geelong Bird Report. Bird 
Group members continue to undertake and organise the scientific 
surveys in this region for various organisations, including annual 
studies of the critically-endangered Orange-Bellied Parrot. In recent 
years, Club members have undertaken (and continue to undertake) 
important studies of regional mammal populations, contributing to 
national ecological databases. Other Club members are 
knowledgeable in the study of invertebrates and moths. In respect of 
the work on moths, for instance—which may seem obscure—it is 
worth pointing out that in a relatively short period of time, Marilyn 
Hewish, the GFNC member doing this work, has become an 
authority in this area. 


The GFNC has throughout its 50 years also engaged in public 
decision making about environmental, planning and land 
management issues. In the 1970s, the Club made many 
submissions to the Land Conservation Council regarding land 
management issues. In recent years, we have made submissions on 
planning matters, and worked with Council and other public agencies 
on environmental and related issues. The Club was one of those 
bodies involved early on in the rehabilitation of natural areas. We 
have played important roles in the reservation, management or 
understanding of numerous important places in this region, including 
the Jerringot Wetlands and Belmont Common, Seaview Park, the 
Ocean Grove Nature Reserve, the Brisbane Ranges (where the late 
Ted Errey a former GFNC President is remembered), the Otway 
Ranges, Buckley Falls, the Western Treatment Plant, and the You 
Yangs, where we are one of the few volunteer groups still regularly 
working to control boneseed. | would be remiss if | did not also point 
out that two Club members—Trevor Pescott and Dick Southcombe— 


have received Orders of Australia for their involvement in 
environmental work and the study of natural history. 


Having supplied a cursory CV of the Club, there are certain historical 
and principled points | would like to make about it. | joined this Club 
in 2004, when | first moved to Geelong. | have only recently 
assumed its Presidency. This Club started nine years before | was 
born. | have referred to the Club 'in its present form.' It was in fact 
the second iteration of the Geelong Field Naturalists Club. The first 
GFNC existed from the 1890s to the 1920s. It was part of a wider 
'field naturalists' movement, when people from all classes and walks 
of life were increasingly involved in the study of, and scientific 
reflection on, the natural world. The Victorian Field Naturalists Club 
was founded in the 1880s and remains strong. In Australia, ordinary 
people in substantial numbers were observing, thinking about, 
recording and discussing a relatively new world, especially in 
ecological terms. Notwithstanding the impact of millions of sheep, 
even in this region much of the natural world would still have been a 
new frontier. In 1961, there was no Otways National Park, no 
Brisbane Ranges National Park, little or no systematic knowledge 
about the Connewarre Lakes ecology, and large sections of the 
Western Districts (such as the Heytesbury woodland) where still 
vibrant ecosystems are just about to be bulldozed. 


Among the great things that the GFNC have contributed since that 
time are knowledge, organisation and engagement. When I first 
joined the Field Nats | used to refer to it as the "walking university’. | 
still do. One of the really valuable functions the Club has played (and 
the entire Field Naturalists’ movement has played) is popular, or 
public, engagement in science and in the scientific understanding of 
nature. That is not only 'nature' off up in the hills somewhere, but 
also in our backyards. One of the first excursions | took my kids on 
was along the Waurn Ponds Creek. | still cycle along it to work often, 
and | still see wrens, kites, wagtails, and sometimes frogs and tiger 
snakes along there. The written and collective knowledge acquired 
by the Field Nats has been, and continues to be, an important 
source of information for public decision making in this region. In the 
last few years, | have made various submissions drawing on GFNC 
data, often because it is the only relevant source of local information 
and it may span a long period of time. This is testament to the 
importance, in my mind, of citizen involvement in science and our 
local environment. And, as the father of two young boys, it's 
something that kids love! 


This is one last point | would make about the Field Nat's history and 
role: it has been a part of a larger change in consciousness over the 
last half-century. Its founding in 1961 was an expression in this city 
of a new 'environmental ethic.' That is, that it was necessary to think 
differently about the environment and the natural world. It is not 
merely the subject of utility, and adverse impacts on it cannot simply 
be cleaned up later. That ethic remains relevant today. 


My experience in the Field Nats reinforces to me—especially when, 
as the name implies, one is out ‘in the field —that the issue here is 
not solely our impact on the environment but rather the social, 
psychological and human impact of nature on us. In 1961 there was 
not really an environmental movement as we understand it today. 
For those who know there history, it was a year before Rachel 
Carson published The Silent Spring and a decade before there 
would be any big fights over Tasmanian dams. In this context, the 
Field Nats' founders were real pioneers. 


On behalf of them, and all of the clubs other members past and 
present, thank you for this award. 
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Mid-week Bird Group excursion—Wooloomanata 
26 May 2011 


Leader: Craig Morley 


Q n a chilly, cloudy morning, 17 members and a visitor, met 
at the Sandy Creek Road car park for a morning of 
birding. Wooloomanata is a private property west of the You 
Yangs. On arrival we found access was prohibited on the 
Wooloomanata side of the road as well as the You Yangs, 
which has been closed for the removal of asbestos drain pipes. 
Several phone calls later and a recce, we were able to enter 
the property through another gate (thanks Craig for your 
persistence). 


We walked along the property road to where the Hovells Creek 
had been dammed back making a large body of water but 
Craig's scope was only able to highlight a pair of Masked 
Lapwings. We continued on and a pair of Jacky Winters and 
Willy Wagtails vied for our attention with their antics on the 
fence line, and later, Red Browed Finches feeding in the 
grasses. As we walked through the tall dry grass three Painted 
Button Quail were flushed and later six more were seen by 
Kay, lan and Co., then Craig's eagle eye spotted a Tree Martin 
amongst a flock of Welcome Swallows. - 


Along the far side of the dry creek bank three Brown 
Treecreepers and a Grey Fantail gave a great display on the 
ground and on the trees for all to see. Kay also noted the 
holes in the creek banks where the Rainbow Bee-eaters nest 
(already migrated north) and Craig pointed out the large hollow 
in an old gum tree—but the Owlet Night Jar wasn’t out taking 
the sun. (see Checklist of the Birds of the Geelong Region 
back cover). 


During the morning we saw a number of raptors—Whistling 
Kites, Wedge-tailed Eagles, a Brown Goshawk and a Brown 
Falcon. Our lunch break on the bank of the creek was 
extended with yet another sighting of raptors. This time two 
Whistling Kites harassing a pair of Wedge-tailed Eagles. As we 
returned to our cars another great sighting was a Fan-tailed 
Cuckoo sitting silently on a branch of a dead tree for all to see. 


It was a great morning's birding with so many birds and bird 
calls identified—and also a chance to catch up with friends and 
compare notes. Thank you Craig. 


Bird list compiled by Craig Morley 


...Meryl Cracknell 


Common Name Notes 

Common Bronzewing Several flushed. 

Crested Pigeon 3 birds on roadside along Sandy Creek Rd. 

Whistling Kite 2 probably 3 birds noted. One bird chasing and 
harassing a second bird, then later, further 
downstream along creek, a pair circling and 
trying to 'see off' a pair of Wedge-tailed 
Eagles. 

Brown Goshawk At least one noted in and over creekside trees. 


Wedge-tailed Eagle One bird seen and later a pair circling over the 
creek seen off by a pair of Whistling Kites. 

Brown Falcon At least one bird along W side of creek. 

Masked Lapwing Two seen at dam. 

Painted Button-quail Two groups of 3 and 6 flushed from long grass 
along the creek. . 

Galah Several. 

Long-billed Corella Heard and identified by three note call. 

Sulphur-crested Cockatoo Several heard and seen flying over. 

Musk Lorikeet Several seen and heard. 

Purple-crowned Lorikeet Heard in trees at cnr of Flinders Ave. and 
Sandy Creek Rd. 

Eastern Rosella Several heard and seen. 

Red-rumped Parrot Several heard and seen. 

Fan-tailed Cuckoo One silent bird noted. 

Brown Treecreeper At least six birds in two locations along creek. 

Superb Fairy:wren Several parties noted. 

Weebill Heard and seen several times. 

Yellow Thornbill Heard in group of Acacias along the creek. 

Yellow-rumped Thornbill Flock of at least 15 noted. 

Spotted Pardalote Several seen and heard. 

Striated Pardalote Several seen and heard. 

Yellow-faced Honeyeater Heard by some observers at lunch time. 

White-plumed Honeyeater Several seen and heard. 

Noisy Miner Several heard from N end of dam. 

Red Wattlebird Several seen and heard. 

New Holland Honeyeater Several seen and heard. 

Brown-headed Honeyeater Several seen and heard. 

White-naped Honeyeater Small party seen and heard at lunch time. 

Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike Several flying, largest group of 3, total of 6. 

Golden Whistler Several heard. 

Grey Shrike-thrush - Several seen and heard. 

Australian Magpie Several seen and heard. 

Grey Currawong Heard to the N of the dam at lunch time. 

Grey Fantail Several active birds noted. 

Willie Wagtail Several seen and heard. 

Little Raven Several noted. 

Restless Flycatcher At least two birds along dam wall. 

Magpie-lark Heard and seen. 

Jacky Winter At least two along fence-line W of dam wall. 

Scarlet Robin A pair noted along the forest-park boundary 
fence at lunch time. 

Welcome Swallow Flocks of ~10 noted over dam and also later 
downstream. 

Tree Martin One bird amongst flock of Welcome Swallows. 


Red-browed Finch __ Several heard and seen. 


Plant Group report 


14 June 

It was great to see a large audience of native plant enthusiasts 
who attended and contributed to the discussion during Claire 
Moxham's presentation of the Wider Geelong Flora Lecture. See 
p.9 for Lorraine's report which | thank her for. 


| have been advised that the common name for Hibiscus insularis, 
is Philip Island Hibiscus not Norfolk Island Hibiscus. (See Geelong 


Naturalist, June 2011, p. 13.) This is indisputable. H. insularis, 
which is one of the rarest plants in the world, is now extinct on 
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...Dick Southcombe 


Norfolk Island but a few plants still exist on Philip Island which is 
within the Norfolk Island group and about 6 kms south. Philip 
Island is approximately 2 km east-west and north-south. H. 
insularis has been under cultivation for about 20 years in Sydney 
and Melbourne. The Geelong Botanic Garden's propagation 
project will be watched with interest. 


12 July 
Bring plant specimens, observations and botanical articles to 
share, discuss and magnify. 


What's up 


he moon passed through the Earth's shadow on the morning 

of the 16 June, but did anybody in the club manage to see 
the event clearly? Marilyn renembered to look outside when she 
woke up that morning and we could just see the almost fully 
eclipsed moon low on the western horizon, but it was obscured 
by hazy cloud. The moon would have been fully eclipsed by the 
earth's shadow before sunrise, but the cloud had thickened by 
then and we could see no sign of the moon. 


For those observers in parts of the world where the whole event 
was visible, the eclipse was the longest lasting for 11 years. 
Here, the moon set while still eclipsed and the viewing was cut 
short, even for those who could see it clearly. These days, many 
people photograph astronomical events and publish them on the 
Web. The current lot of photographs show the moon turning a 
spectacular bronze-orange colour as it entered the outer 


...Dean Hewish 


(penumbra) part of the Earth's shadow. This colour is caused by 
the absorption and scattering of the blue wavelengths of sunlight 
as it passes through the Earth's atmosphere. Sunsets on Earth 
are orange and red for the same reason. This year the orange- 
red colour was expected to be particularly intense because some 
spectacular volcanic eruptions have occurred over the past few 
years and these have injected more than usual particulate matter 
into the atmosphere. Photographs published on the WWW seem 
to confirm this prediction. Some of the pictures, and links to 
more, are available on http://tinyurl.com/43hbtu3 


Our next chance to see a lunar eclipse will be on 10 December 
this year. The eclipse will peak at about 1:32 a.m. on 11 
December. That eclipse will be visible in its entirety, weather 
permitting. The eclipse will be total, but a relatively short one. 


Out and about 
The pupal state 


M ost butterflies have a very short adult life; it may be only a few 
weeks. The longest part of their life cycle may be spent as a 
pupa, a time of staying in the one place, but not of inaction. Hanging 
like the last autumn leaf catching a bit of sun, a bit of dried brown 
litter, a knob on a tree trunk or tucked away in a stem; the creature is 
changing from a juvenile to an adult. Contrary to popular belief, the 
larva does not dissolve into a sort of soup to reinvent itself during 
this time. It started to become an adult almost from the day it left the 
egg as a caterpillar. 


A butterfly is not just a grown-up caterpillar with wings. Inside the 
pupal shell the larva is restructured, getting rid of juvenile parts, 
forming better eyes, better legs, shedding unwanted prolegs, 
creating a more elegant body, a new way of finding food when it will 
not chew but will sip nectar through a long narrow tube, the 


proboscis or haustellum, which it will keep delicately coiled when not . 


in use. It gains the ability to produce eggs or sperm with a 
complicated arrangement that makes the human system look simple. 
The once fat, stubby-legged crawling creature will be able take to the 
skies. Its life will be short but glorious. 


By the time of the second instar (when the first skin is shed) it shows 
signs of adulthood; the wings have already begun to develop as 
pouches called wing buds. By the fifth and final instar the wings have 
formed and lie closely folded. You can see their outline clearly under 
the pupal case. Other adult structures have begun to form under the 
skin and move to the surface just before the final skin is shed. The 
caterpillar may change colour, rest for a while without eating, spin a 
little pad of silk to cling to and curl into a question-mark shape. 


Under the old skin of the final caterpillar stage is another skin, the 
outer covering of the pupa. Sometimes the caterpillar has to go 
through a series of contortions to rid itself of the last of its childhood 
skins and get its pupa attached to a twig or a leaf. There can be a 
moment, a split second when it is attached to nothing, has to do a 
somersault to leap out of its skin and fix itself safely by a series of 
hooks to grip that silk pad. Sometimes it has had the foresight to 
provide itself with a girdle, a safety rope like a tree surgeon's. 


Growth of the adult structures has been inhibited during the larval 
stage by the presence of a juvenile hormone secreted by a pair of 
endocrine glands behind the brain called the corpore alata. It 
ensures growth of the larva while preventing metamorphosis to 


...Valda Dedman 


butterfly. At the final larval stage the corpore alata becomes inactive, 
the cells of the epidermis manufacture the pupal cuticle and adult 
growth can proceed. 


Within hours of reaching the pupal stage, cells start dividing, some of 
the energy for this coming from discarded larval cells. Cells multiply, 
cells wither. Antennae, haustellum, palpi, legs and wings mature, 
each in their separate sheaths, like parcels waiting to be unwrapped. 
Scales and scale patterns are formed. The huge larval stomach 
shrinks, body segments are reshaped. The simple caterpillar eyes 
disappear to be replaced by the complex butterfly structures. What is 
left over at the end may be expelled as a fluid just before the 
butterfly emerges. 


Pupa is from the Latin for a girl or a doll, a puppet, not quite grown 
up or not quite the real thing, which does not do justice to the 
amazing happenings going on within a pupal skin. The alternative 
word chrysalis comes from chrysos, the Greek for golden. Many are 
metallic gold in colour or are decorated with shining spots of gold or 
silver and hang among foliage like golden drops. Some are dull, 
brown or grey, plain cylinders lying among the grass, or rolled up in 
leaves, covered with web. B 


The pupa can breathe; it has a row of spiracles along each side. You 
can see the outline of folded wings through the cuticle and 
sometimes antennae lying beside them. It usually has a cremaster at 
its tip—constricted and fused anal segments covered with tiny 
hooked hairs—that it used to velcro itself to the specially spun silk 
pad on a twig or leaf, spending its pupal time suspended. either 
upright or upside down, or clinging sideways. It often needs extra 
support from a silken girdle. Blue butterfly pupae have anal hooks on 
a flattened abdomen instead of a cremaster. They also sometimes 
have a nectar organ in the middle of their back, to feed the ants 
among which they lie, and save themselves from being eaten. 


Each butterfly family has a distinctively shaped pupa, and each 
species will have its own characteristics. 


Skippers tend to pupate in their larval shelters, attached to the silken 
lining of the shelter by their cremaster. Sometimes they have a silken 
girdle as well. Those pupating on the food plant are usually in an 
upright position. In the Ochres Trapezites sp. pupae are short and 
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stout, with a round head, while the pupae of the Sedge-skippers 
Hesperilla sp. have a cap on the top, which is shed when the adult 
emerges. It is sometimes called the operculum (the same word as 
the cap on a eucalypt bud, or the breakaway tip of a moss capsule). 
Individual species may be identified by the cap decoration of points 
or knobs. The endangered Hesperilla flavescens, the Yellowish 
Skipper, sometimes known as the Altona Skipper because it occurs 
at Cherry Lake, was once found at Corio but industrial expansion in 
the 1960s destroyed its habitat. It has, however, more recently been 
recorded from Lake Connewarre and you should look for its long, 
cylindrical brown pupa tucked safely away inside a leaf of Gahnia 
filum, the tussock-forming Chaffy Sword-sedge with chaff-like bracts 
among its long pale-brown flowerheads. This plant is also called 
Thatching Grass and was used by early settlers as a roofing 
material. 


The Monarchs are known for the gold decorations on green. The . 
Common Crow, a mostly black butterfly, can have a shining golden 
chrysalis, or silver, or boring brown. 


Swallowtails are usually attached by a cremaster to a pad of silk and 
are held upright by a silken girdle. They are often on a plant that is 
nearby to the food plant. The pupa of the Orchard Butterfly Papilio 
aegeus aegeus is distinctly sway-backed and pregnant-looking. 


Whites and Yellows are often angular in shape. The Cabbage White 
Pieris rapae takes on the colour of its background—grey for a fence, 
green for a leaf. It can be as elegant as a piece of sculpted jade. 
Although there may be five generations a k 
year, if larvae feed during a time when the 
day length in autumn is less than 13 
hours, they can go into diapause which 
increases pupation time. Are the dull grey 
days of April this year the reason why we 
have seen fewer Cabbage Whites since 
early May? There was a tremendous 
explosion in March; watch out for another. 


Jezebels may be spiky in appearance, 
with horns on their heads. Each has its 
own pupation habits. The Black Jezebel 
Delias nigrina has an orange pupa with 
back spines on the abdomen and a two- 
pronged horn at its head. The pupa may 
lower itself on a thread to the ground to 
pupate on a grass stem. The Imperial 
Jezebel D. harpalyce goes in for 
communal pupating, 60 or 70 together 
with their heads facing upwards, in a web 
in a mistletoe. The pupae are orange in 
summer but black in winter when the web 
will face towards the sun. In summer it will 
be be shaded. The Spotted Jezebel D. 
aganippe pupates either singly or in a 
small group and may be many metres 
from the food plant. Its pupae are mottled 
brown and white, glossy, distinctly keeled 
with little horns and projections, and 
obvious wing buds. 


Orchard Butterfly pupa 


The Nymphs may have very smooth 
pupae (Heteronympha) or grotesquely 
shaped ones (Cethosia). They are 
normally suspended head downwards by 
the cremaster on the larval food plant, but 
may just lie on the ground beneath debris 
at the base of the food plant. The 
Common Brown H. merope is smooth and 
brown, the Forest Brown Argynnina cyrila 


Painted Lady pupa 
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of the Otways looks like a bit of charcoal and lasts throughout 
autumn and winter. The Xenicas may be green or brown. 


The Meadow Argus is dark grey and white and dangles from the 
underside of a stem or leaf of its food plant. It looks like a dead 
crumpled leaf as it swings in the wind. The Painted Lady Vanessa 
kershawi has gold or silver spots on her pupal back. She often has a 
metallic sheen and hangs upside down within a loose web tent spun 
when she was a caterpillar. The Yellow Admiral V. itea is cryptic grey 
or grey-brown with some gold spots, but he hangs in the open. If he 
has a golden sheen, it may indicate that he is parasitised by small 
wasps. 


The Blues may be stout and cylindrical but are variable in form and 
colour—brown-black, yellowish, smooth, rough, covered with short 
erect hairs or tiny spines that may be clubbed or branched. 
Sometimes they are attached by anal hooks to a silk pad, sometimes 
they lie loose, some are on the food plant, some are hidden in ant 
nests. 


The Blues are often rather extraordinary. Bright Coppers Paralucifer 
aurifer live underground in ant nests, up to ten at a time and produce 
a sweet liquid, a mix of glucose and amino acids, for their hosts. 
Jalmeus, Ogyris, Zizina species can make sounds, although not until 
the pupa is a few days old. Stridulations are produced by a rapid 
trembling of the abdomen which brings into contact a hard plate and 
a ‘rasp’ on a modified membrane between the fifth and sixth 


segments. 


The Satin Azure Ogyris amaryllis makes 
double clicks that are thought to be 
communications with attendant ants. A 
mistletoe butterfly like the Imperial 
Jezebel, it pupates gregariously. 
Sometimes where previous pupations 
have taken place a larva will remove the 
old empty pupal case if it wants to attach 
in the same spot. The pupa feels rough 
because it is covered with a fine 
reticulated patterning, and has 
specialised hairs around its spiracles. 
Adults emerge rapidly on hot days; they 
Photo: Trevor Pescott make take less than half an hour. 

There are also the strange Moth 
Butterflies Liphyra major of far north 
Australia, whose larvae live with tree ants 
and for safety's sake have to pupate 
within their final tough larval skin. When 
they emerge, they are covered with long 
woolly deciduous scales which become 
entangled in the jaws of the ferocious 
ants, allowing the butterflies to escape. 


The pupa, which cannot move from its 
fixed spot, is very vulnerable; it can be 
food for a bird or wasp larvae, so it either 
hides or camouflages itself. Pupation may 
last weeks, months, even years. The 
butterfly can enter a period of dormancy 
(diapause) until the appropriate season 
for adulthood. It may be winter in 
temperate climates, or the dry season in 
the tropics or waiting for rain in a desert. 
Most butterflies emerge in the morning 
and we love to see them. However, when 
they are not around, we can always keep 
our eyes out for the pupae, which have 
their own story to tell. 


Photo: Trevor Pescott 


Snippets from the past 


Newsletter no. 285 July 1990 p. 9 
A pair of Hooded Robins feeding at the You Yangs. 


Excursion & News Sheet no. 22 October 1965 

Cattle Egrets: During recent years there has been a steady influx 
of Cattle Egrets into Australia. Cattle Egrets are native of Asia 
where they associate mostly with cattle by perching on their 
backs and picking tick from their bodies. They also follow cattle 
when feeding and find a ready meal in the insects disturbed by 
the cattle's feet as they move through pasture grasses. Cattle 
Egrets have pure white plumage until the approach of the 
breeding season, when the head, neck, breast and back of 
breeding birds changes to a pinkish brown colour, making them 
most colourful and distinctive birds. During 1964, a few birds 


...Rob Ganly 


were noted.at Hovells Creek at Lara and at Whittington. Three 
months ago 23 birds were seen at Whittington and gradually built 
up to a flock of 36. Many of these birds recently changed to 
breeding plumage and were last seen at Whittington on 22nd 
September. It is thought they will breed in this district." Cattle 
Egrets are the size of the common White-faced Heron and have 
a yellow beak and yellow legs. 

*Not till 2008! Geelong Bird Report 2008, p. 12.(Rob G.) 


Excursion-News Sheet no. 87 September 1972 

Missing Muttonbird—the mounted specimen of the Tasmanian 
Muttonbird belonging to Mr. Wheeler is missing; could it be 
returned please? It is needed urgently for lecture display 
purposes. 


Woodland Birds for Biodiversity Project: Chris Tzaros 


Bird Group Meeting, 16 June 2011 


hris Tzaros is well known as the Swift Parrot Recovery 

Program Coordinator, but has also been involved in a 
program to improve the status of woodland birds in south-eastern 
Australia. 


Woodlands are ecosystems with widely spaced trees that seldom 
exceed 30 m in height and whose crowns do not overlap. Open 
forests are often considered to be woodlands. Woodland is 
characterised by open understorey and a sparse ground 
vegetation layer. In southern Australia, woodland mainly occurs 
on inland slopes of the Great Divide and adjacent plains. 


Almost all temperate woodlands in south-east Australia are 
dominated by eucalypts, but these are occasionally interspersed 
with native cypress pine, sheoak, or buloke. Once it was possible 
to walk from Melbourne to Sydney through almost continuous 
woodland of amazing diversity, but since European settlement 
over 85% of the land has been cleared. Many different types of 
woodlands exist. Most have a dominant tree species such as 
Ironbark, but they can also have a range of coexistent species, 
such as varieties of box trees. Even within a box-ironbark 
woodland there are various sub-communities each identified by 
their overstorey and main understorey components. Woodlands 
are a precious but exploited ecosystem and temperate 
woodlands are now among the most threatened ecosystems in 
Australia. 


Currently, we have an incomplete understanding of the flora and 
fauna in woodlands. Numerous species have already been lost 
to extinction, while others have declined significantly and 
continue to do so. At present, approximately 300 species of birds 
are known to use woodlands. Woodlands are therefore one of 
the most diverse habitats for birds in southern Australia. 
However, there has been considerable regional loss and decline 
of woodland bird species, such that approximately one quarter of 
the species are now listed as threatened or declining. 

Regular seasonal changes to bird communities are characteristic 
of central Victorian woodlands. Dynamic fluctuations in the bird 
fauna are driven by climatic changes which influence food 
availability. Different types of movement are exhibited by 
different woodland bird species. Some species are migratory, 
others are nomadic, while others display irregular and localised 


..Dean Hewish 


movements. Migratory nectar-feeders such as Swift Parrots, 
White-naped Honeyeaters and Eastern Spinebills move 
considerable distances in search of flowering eucalypts. Spring- 
summer migrants arrive around October and remain until 
February. These birds typically migrate from warmer northern 
regions. Most are breeding migrants, such as Pallid Cuckoos, 
White-browed Woodswallows, Rufous Whistlers and Sacred 
Kingfishers. 


Several prominent guilds of birds occupy woodlands. Nectar- 
feeders make up around 2096 of the woodland bird fauna, and 
comprise over 30 species, including wattlebirds and friarbirds as 
well as five species of nectar-feeding parrots. Ground-foragers 
and ground-nesters form approximately half of the woodland bird 
fauna. These species are dependent on features of the ground- 
layer such as sparse grass cover, patchy understorey and wood 
and leaf debris. Tree-hollow dependent species form around 
1596 of the woodland bird fauna. Tiny holes and crevices are 
used by small species such as Striated Pardalotes and 
Australian Owlet-nightjars, while large hollows are important for 
birds such as owls and Laughing Kookaburras. Insectivorous 
foliage-gleaners represent over 1096 of the woodland bird fauna 
and include whistlers, cuckoo-shrikes, cuckoos, gerygones, 
pardalotes and thornbills. These birds are specially adapted to 
forage in eucalypt and acacia foliage in search of small 
invertebrates. They often assemble in mixed-species foraging 
flocks outside the breeding season. 


Chris described two case studies; Grey-crowned Babblers and 
Swift Parrots, to illustrate conservation problems and the status 
of current recovery efforts. 


Grey-crowned Babblers are nationally declining in numbers and 
are listed as endangered in Victoria. These birds were once 
common in woodlands but have significantly declined in numbers 
across the south-eastern temperate woodlands. They are highly 
social birds that live in family groups. Before 1900, they were 
distributed throughout most lowland woodlands but by 2000 their 
range had contracted to eight major regional populations. North- 
eastern Victoria supports the largest population in the state and 
is considered to be the Victorian stronghold. However, the 
species is still declining in many areas due to ongoing extinction 
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debt, loss of critical habitat resources, lack of tree recruitment, 
environmental disturbance and pressure from Noisy Miners. The 
majority of babbler groups in north-eastern Victoria use roadside 
vegetation and most of the remaining birds are spread across 
private land. Recent studies show that in districts where active 
management of the habitat takes place, babbler numbers remain 
stable or even increase, while in districts without active 
management, populations have continued to decline. As a result, 
there has been a concerted effort to protect, restore and replant 
habitat in the Lurg district. The impetus for this work has also 
been conservation of Regent Honeyeaters. The Project was 
initiated in 1992 and since then 18 000 volunteers have assisted 
in planting 380 000 trees and shrubs on more than 100 
properties. More than 1000 ha of woodland has been restored or 
replanted. Unfortunately, only two Regent Honeyeaters have 
been seen in the area since the project began, but in 2009 a 
survey yielded a remarkable result of 85 individual Grey-crowned 
Babblers with a median group size of 5.3 birds, a significant 
population increase. Nine of the 16 groups were recorded to be 
using replanted areas for foraging, nesting or as flight paths. This 
result showed that a concerted strategic action at a local 
landscape scale can make a positive contribution to threatened 
species conservation and that agricultural landscapes with an 
adequate amount of remnant native vegetation can support 
threatened species. 


Swift Parrots predominantly forage on eucalypt nectar and lerps. 
They migrate from their Tasmanian breeding range to the south- 
eastern mainland, where they spend autumn and winter. On the 
mainland, they can occur from south-east South Australia 
through Victoria and New South Wales into south-east 
Queensland. Their winter foraging habitat includes inland and 
coastal regions, including lowland forests, residential areas, and 
woodland with Spotted Gum, Swamp Mahogany, Forest Red 
Gum or Blackbutt. Inland, their habitat includes dry box-gum- 
ironbark woodlands with Red Ironbark, Mugga Ironbark, Grey 
Box, White Box and Yellow Gum. Swift Parrot numbers have 
declined significantly (approximately 2500 birds remaining) and 
the species is now listed as endangered under the 
Commonwealth EPBC Act. A national recovery program was 
established in 1995 to guide conservation management and 


promote ecological research and monitoring. The recovery effort 
focuses on key aspects of conservation management and 
addresses current threats plus new and emerging threats such 
as climate change. Swift Parrot ecology is now better understood 
as a result of 16 years of research and intensive monitoring. This 
increased knowledge is essential to provide better management 
of the species, its habitats and threats. The monitoring program 
on the mainland has involved hundreds of volunteers since 1995, 
and has accumulated 11 710 surveys over 16 years, providing 
vital information on distribution and winter habitat use. 


Swift Parrot distribution on the mainland varies from year to year 
and over the course of the season in response to food 
availability. Survey efforts have found considerable variation in 
the regional distribution of the birds, depending strongly on 
nectar availability and climate variations. Such results are only 
possible due to the long-term, standardised and consistent 
monitoring program involving numerous people. The central 
Victorian Box-Ironbark region is the most consistently used area 
within the wintering range, but when box-ironbark fails to provide 
sufficient food, Swift Parrots seek coastal regions in New South 
Wales. Their distribution appears to be heavily climate-driven. 
Unfortunately, to date, woodland reclamation work seems to 
have had no significant effect on the Swift Parrot population. 


Conservation efforts are developing a vision for rural landscapes 
across south-eastern Australia that is consistent across all 
interests and dimensions. An aspirational goal is to divide land 
use into 65-70% farmland and 30-35% preserved native 
habitats. This would provide a balance between production and 
conservation that is above the threshold of collapse for woodland 
birds, above the point of decline for many species and which 
provides diverse communities sufficient for all species. Farmland 
vegetation must contribute to this goal as well as the significant 
contribution that public land makes. 


Woodland birds are an extraordinary and unique natural asset 
that should not be taken for granted. People today really must try 
their best to ensure that future generations can also experience 
and enjoy our woodland wonders. 


Wildlife at Barwon Downs 


Thieving Bowerbirds 

Tomorrow we must pick the last of the kumquats from the tiny 
tree near our back door. Those Satin Bowerbirds have been 
back at them again. No amount of fulmination can keep these 
marauders at bay. They came for our Kiwi Fruit a few weeks ago, 
and we were obliged to pick the fruit sooner than we would have 
preferred. 


They raid our neighbours' vegetable gardens too, if nets are not 
in place. Some people think they are quite attractive, with their 
bronze and green plumage. We never see the male, who is clad 
in dark blue satin. He is probably somewhere up the bush, 
building a bower, and decorating it with blue objects, in the hope 
of attracting a mate—a trait also found in the human population. 


Sometimes, they announce their presence, with strange hissing, 
cat-like calls, and we can rush out with a broom stick. Bowerbirds 
are related to the Spotted Cat Bird of Far North Queensland, The 
Spotted Cat Bird has a strange meow call. 
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...John James 


White-browed Scrubwrens 

Mice are in plague proportion at the moment. Nearly every time | 
go into our shed, | see a quick movement at, or near, ground 
level. Often it is not a mouse but a scrubwren. They are quite 
unafraid of humans, and do not fly far. Unlike sparrows which 
prefer to hop, scrubwrens flit. They are quite nondescript in 
appearance, and do not carry their tails erect like Superb Fairy- 
wrens. 


Although scrubwrens are quite widespread in the Otways, they 
seem to be a bit territorial, because, whilst they used to be 
common in our garden a few years ago, | know they did 
disappear for a time, before coming back to live here a few 
months ago. 


I'm hoping to set up a beer bottle water trap for the mice, as | 
think ordinary mouse traps might catch the wrens. Nor can | use 
poisonous bait. 


Mammal report 
...Irevor Pescott 


Email: ppescott@optusnet.com.au 


Mammal Atlas additions 
Common Brushtail Possum | 1 29/04/11 |Road-killed, Grubb Road, Ocean Grove 
1 05/06/11 |Dead on Woodlands Drive, Ocean Grove, a beautiful orangey-coloured | TFI 
specimen. 
Eastern Grey Kangaroo 17/06/11 |Yaugher, grazing on farmland early in the morning. It is only recently that 
kangaroos have come onto this paddock from John Berry's property 
nearby. 
Grey-headed Flying-fox 17/06/11 |Feeding at night in trees at Woodlands drive, Ocean Grove; they have 
been coming here for about four weeks. 
Water Rat 01/06/11 |Buckley Falls, at 9.00 a.m., swimming in the river, systematically working 
along the west bank downstream from the Red Gum Island bridge. 
Brown Rat 29/04/11 |Road-killed, Grubb Road at the Ocean Grove Nature Reserve. TFI 
26/06/11 |Road-killed, Devon Road, Barrabool, near several farms south of TP 
Barrabool Road. 
Black Rat 21/06/11 |Bells Beach, hopping about in the open during the day. SEd 
Red Fox 19/06/11 |Ran across the Birregurra-Barwon Downs road, near Division Road, at | TP 
8.00 a.m. 
Southern Right Whale 3  |11/06/11 |Observed from Point Addis. KC, AM 


Although the following observations are outside our study area, they are interesting because they give some small insight into the 
behaviour of these fascinating marsupials. They are the largest of the species in which the males die after mating in the winter, and 
they are often accused of heavy predation on domestic poultry. They are also noted regularly around houses set in or near bushland, 
but what their relationship with human activity is, is not clear. 


Brush-tailed Phascogale 1 01/06/11 |Mount Franklin. Note received by email — "Wednesday morning | was Dda 
awoken by a very upset chook, and when I went out there was a little 
grey lump with eyes attached to my chook’s bum. At first | thought it was 
a rat, but when it jumped off and ran up the wall of the house it turned out 
to be a phascogale...it's tail is more like a feather than a brush." 
14/06/11 | Drummond North (23 km north of Kyneton). Note received by email — RSc 
‘This morning there was (a BtP) in the kitchen; it must have first showed 
up about 2 days ago as there were little blood smears on the kitchen 
bench, and this morning there was the same. I first thought it was a rat as 
| could only see the head...then as it moved we could see it was a 
phascogale.' 
Observers: Am, Anthony Mitchell; DDa, David Dawson; KC, Kay Campbell; RSc, Ruth Schnoor; SEd, Sam Eddy; TFI, Tom Fletcher; 
TP, Trevor Pescott; 


Mammal trapping—Caspers-Yaugher 


16-19 June 2011 
GPS 54735699E 5735748 N. DSE permit 10005048 AEC permit 14.09 
... Trevor Pescott 


his trapping exercise was undertaken as part of the - 
Boundary Road/Caspers Access, Yaugher, bushland study 
as outlined briefly in the June issue of Geelong Naturalist (see 


p.11). 


Trapping was carried out in the area that was fuel-reduction 
burnt in mid-March this year. It was a relative low-intensity fire, 
particularly in the area close to Boundary Road where the 
trapping was undertaken. The tree canopy only scorched in 
places (although burnt in others), and on the ground small 
patches that were apparently too moist to burn remain intact. 
These unburnt places are relatively small, each one covering 10- 
qeu ; 20 square metres, but they retain a dense carpet of mosses and 
other plants. They are mainly where there is a Scented 
Bottlebrush shrub-layer. Elsewhere, in places that Austral 
Grasstrees grew with a teatree shrub-layer, the burn has been 


$e 


Agile Antechinus caught at Caspers- Yaugher during the recent complete to ground level. The grasstrees have recovered well, 
trapping exercise in the burnt woodland. Photo: Trevor Pescott and in places the new leaf-blades have been grazed by Black 
Wallabies. 
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The dominant tree is Narrow-leaf Peppermint, and this has suffered 
some burning of the bark and canopy, but this has not always been 
sufficiently hot to cause regeneration along the trunks. Slender 
trunks were burnt most severely, and here there has been 
considerable regrowth. But some old trees have burnt through at the 
base, causing them to fall. 


Trapping took place between 16—19 June, with 50 small Elliott traps 
set in five transects each of 10 traps. Bait was the standard 
herbivore mix of peanut butter, honey and oatmeal. Weather was 
cold, with rain on the first night. 


Pix Controller photograph of the Black Wallaby at the bait station in 


Results: Agile Antechinus Antechinus agilis—6 caught. 
the burnt woodland at Caspers-Yaugher site. Photo: Trevor Pescott 


Bush Rat Rattus fuscipes—2 caught. 


Comments: All of the antechinuses were males. Looking at the 
location of the traps in which the animals were caught, it seems 
likely only three animals were present. Similarly it may have been 
the same rat caught on successive nights. 

17/06/11—antechinus in trap 3; bait taken from trap 48, not set off. 
18/06/11—antechinus in traps 6, 41 and 49; rat in trap 48 (not re- 
Set). 

19/06/11—antechinus in traps 7 and 50; rat in trap 47. 


Traps 3, 6 and 7 were about 10 m apart on the edge of the same 
unburnt patch, so the same animal may have been caught each 
night; the same applies to 49 and 50. It is unknown if the animals 
had survived the fire by taking refuge in the damper areas which did 
not burn, or had colonised the site subsequently front the unburnt 
area on the opposite side of Boundary Road. Trap 41 was in a burnt 
shallow depression where there had been dense Gahnia sedge, but 
it was closest to the unburnt area and the Antechinus caught there 
could have come from there. Perhaps when both areas are again 
trapped in September, then in December, it will become clearer—by zm 
then the males will have died so if females are trapped, it may be oe Next trapping 


The colourful Pobblebong Frog found under a tile near Lees bridge, 
Balliang. (see below) Photo: Trevor Pescott 


CCST NUTS) NEWS MME I) SHS TEAL We will be doing some research in the Teesdale- Inverleigh 

B s area as part of the CCMA project, but no dates have been 
Pix Controller cameras: the three cameras were placed in the decided upon yet. There are some very interesting sites in the 
at SEE ERES = d s a nra ib d Red F district so we may have some successes there. At this stage 

i EES COCCI EU a anian DE nothing has been planned for July, but that may change so if 


bon . you would like to be involved, Biss let me know and L will < 
Other mammals: fresh diggings by a Short-beaked Echidna were keep you ir ifitoimled: 


noted on both unburnt and burnt roadsides on 16/06/11. 


Reptile and amphibian (Herpetology) report 
... Trevor Pescott 


Belmont; found under shoes left over-night on the back veranda at Victoria Terrace. 
Since | had worn the shoes on the previous day, it had come there during the night, not 
something | would have thought likely in mid-winter. It was almost black in colour, and 


not its usual light grey and brown shades. 
Airey's Inlet; it had been washed onto the beach and died shortly later. 


Marbled Gecko 


Leathery Turtle 17/06/11 


Heard calling at the Ocean Grove Nature Reserve. (There appeared to be another 
species also calling, but | could not determine what it was.) 

Lees Bridge, Balliang, under tiles placed on the roadside as part of a fauna survey. 
Lees Bridge, Balliang, under a tile placed as part of a fauna survey; it was a very 
colourful individual with extensive bright orange-red markings. 

Victoria Terrace, Belmont; it has been calling just prior to, or during, rain over the last two | TP 


months. 


18/06/11 


Common Froglet 


22/06/11 
22/06/11 


Spotted Marsh Frog 
Pobblebonk 


Southern Brown Tree Frog 26/06/11 


Vale Bryant Attwood 


e were saddened to learn of the death of Bryant Attwood excursions. He was a most patient observer of the birds in his 
last week. He joined the club about ten years ago and, local patch and Marilyn Hewish wrote a wonderful report about 
until recent illness forced him to stop, was a regular and prolific him in Geelong Bird Report 2002, p. 71. 
contributor to the bird observation records, wader counts and 
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Mid-week Bird Group excursion—Ocean Grove Nature Reserve 
28 April 2011 


he morning started off foggy but rapidly cleared to a perfect 

autumn day at the Ocean Grove Nature Reserve. A good roll 
up of 16 members and one visitor enjoyed a rejuvenated nature 
reserve, with dams full and everything fresh and green. This has 


...Gordon McCarthy 


Bronzewings etc. We followed the perimeter fence down the 
west side to the south track where we had great views of a pale 
morph Little Eagle above our heads. We cut through to the 
wetland area where the water is the highest I've seen. No sign of 


also appealed to the birds which are in good numbers. 


(Unfortunately there are notices of an upcoming prescribed 


burn!) 


We started off walking up the north track, where we saw Flame 
Robins, Yellow, Yellow-rumped and Brown Thornbills, Common 


Grey Teal: 2 

Spotted Dove: 2 

Common Bronzewing: 4 pairs 

Pelican: 3 overhead 

Straw-necked Ibis: small flock 

Little Eagle: 1 pale morph 

Brown Falcon: 1 

Yellow-tailed Black- Cockatoo: 3 

Galah: 2 

Rainbow Lorikeet: 2 

Lorikeet hybrid: 2 

Eastern Rosella: Many 

Red-rumped Parrot: 2 small flocks 

Shining Bronze-Cuckoo: 1 heard 

Fan-tailed Cuckoo: 2 

Superb Fairy-wren: Many, several coloured 
males 

White-browed Scrub-wren: seen and heard 


the island and the seats in water! 


The final bird list came to 51 species seen and heard (thanks to 
Craig's hearing). A great morning's walk, in pleasant 


Yellow Thornbill: 2 parties - 
Yellow-rumped Thornbill: 2 small flocks 
Brown Thornbill: several groups 

Spotted Pardalote: seen and heard 
Striated Pardalote: 1 heard 

Yellow-faced Honeyeater: small groups 
White-plumed Honeyeater: few 

Noisy Miner: 2 groups + individuals 

Red Wattlebird: several 


` New Holland Honeyeater: Common, vocal 


White-naped Honeyeater: small flock 
Black-faced Cuckoo Shrike: 2 single birds 
Golden Whistler: several heard 

Grey Shrike-thrush: several heard and seen 
Dusky Woodswallow: flock flying, 2 perched 
Grey Butcherbird: several seen and calling 
Australian Magpie: several seen and heard 
Grey Currawong: several 


surroundings with pleasant company. 
[Bird list compiled by Craig Morley] 


Grey Fantail: numerous 

Willie Wagtail: numerous 

Little Raven: mainly on surrounding land 

Magpie-ark: several, 1 vacated nest. 

Flame Robin: several males and brown birds 

Eastern Yellow Robin: 2 heard 

Eurasian Skylark: heard and seen on 
farmland 

Silvereye: small flocks including Tasmanian 
birds 

Welcome Swallow: few noted 

Common Blackbird: Several 

Common Starling: small flocks on farmland 

Common Myna: on farmland 

Mistletoebird: several heard 

Red-browed Finch: 2 small flocks 

House Sparrow: a few 

European Goldfinch: small groups 


Wider Geelong Flora Lecture: Coastal Moonah Woodland—Claire Moxham 


large and interested audience, drawn from the wider 

Geelong district, heard Claire Moxham talk about her six- 
year project of developing an understanding of Coastal Moonah 
Woodland. Claire works for the Department of Primary Industries 
at Arthur Rylah Institute and has been studying the Moonah 
woodlands on the Mornington Peninsula, Nepean Peninsula, 
Bellarine Peninsula and Discovery Bay. 


Claire's study involved mapping, field trials, historical 
reconstruction, literature surveys, fire mapping and monitoring. 
Moonah Melaleuca lanceolata subsp. lanceolata is a long-lived 
shrub or small tree that is a component of the plant community 
called Ecological Vegetation Class Coastal Alkaline Scrub (EVC 
858). There are only a few small pockets of the community left, 
on calcarenite soil in secondary and stable dune systems within 
10 km of the coast. The community ís highly fragmented because 
of land clearing and what is left is highly degraded and under 
pressure from weed invasion and recreational pressures. Only 
1096 of the original coverage remains. It is listed as threatened 
under the Flora and Fauna Guarantee Act 1988. 


Moonah varies structurally—it can be tall, short, straight, gnarled, 
open, closed, moist or dry. And Moonah Woodland is varied as 
well and Moonah is not necessarily the dominant species—it 
could be Coast Beard Heath, Wirilda Wattle or Coastal Tea-tree. 
The understorey suite of plants includes Shade Pellitory, Broad- 
leafed Early Nancy, Thyme Rice-flower, Small-leaved Clematis, 
Austral Carrot, Coast Swainson-pea, Rare Bitter-bush, Spear 


..Lorraine Phelan 


Grass, Tussock Grass, Sea Box, Seaberry Saltbush, Bower 
Spinach and Drooping She-Oak as well as orchids. 

Moonah Woodland is also host to mammals, bats, lizards, 
snakes, birds and insects. As well as habitat for plants and 
animals it provides dune stabilisation, nutrient cycling and soil 
development, and buffering from weather extremes. 


Weeds are a problem because of the small size of the remnants 
and the proximity of roads and gardens. Species include Bridal 
Creeper, Boneseed, Myrtle-leaf Milkwort, Mirror-bush as well as 
grasses, ivy and thistles. 


Fire regimes are not of particular significance but Claire believes 
that the small mammals that cause soil disturbance and allow 
regeneration, the grazing herbivores, the seed carriers and the 
pollinators are of more importance. The mammals and insects 
are a very necessary component. 


Claire has produce a brochure, a field guide (A Field Guide to 
Coastal Moonah Woodland in Victoria), has held field days and is 
working with local community groups to find the most effective 
ways of controlling the weeds. Currently she is interested in 
trying to age Moonahs because she suspects that some of them 
are very old—possibly up to 300 years of age—and it would help 
with heritage overlays. The Arthur Rylah Institute has a page 
dedicated to the Coastal Moonah Woodland Project, including 
papers that have been published at http://tinyurl.com/3vklv34 
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Excursion report—Lal Lal Falls and Moorabool River 
19 June 2011 


...Deborah Evans 


Then it was south to the iron mines 
historical reserve for lunch and the short 
historic walk to the viewing point for the 
Bungal Dam and then back along the 
boardwalk to the iron smelter. The 
reservoir (built in 1972 to serve Ballarat 
and Geelong) is still a couple of metres 
below capacity so we didn't get to see 
water over the spillway, but another - 
release of an environmental flow for the 
Moorabool River was planned for the 
following day as it turned out. 


group of 12 members plus two 

grandchildren assembled at Meredith 
to car pool and then headed north to Lal 
Lal Falls via Clarendon. En route we 
passed the old Lal Lal swamp with its 
lunette along the eastern side and the 
recent IMLAL bio-rich sustainable tree 
plantings undertaken by the Ballarat 
Region Tree Growers. We were met at the 
falls by John and Elaine Gregurke from 
Ballarat FNC who had volunteered to 
come along to show us the endangered 
Hairy Anchor Plant Discaria pubescens. 
After a quick briefing in the pleasant but 
wall-less shelter, we walked down to the 
main viewing platform for the Lal Lal Falls, 
which were spectacular with a good flow 
of water. The falls have developed by 
cutting back from the edge of the Newer 
Volcanics lava plateau, with two flows of 
basalt and a soil layer between clearly Lal Lal falls and basalt columns. 
visible in the gorge. Both flows have Photo: Lorraine Phelan 
basalt columns, but those in the upper 7 
flow are better developed. 


There was not much flowering at this time 
of year, but the pink heath, Necklace 
Ferns, fungi, liverworts, mosses and 
lichens (some with fruiting bodies) kept our 
noses to the ground. The sheltered 
woodland produced a flurry of bush birds, 
with the pair of Scarlet Robins being a 
highlight. 


The iron mines and smelter which supplied 
pig iron to foundries in the goldfields were 
just part of a range of extractive industries 
developed near Lal Lal during the latter 
part of the 19th century, with the area also 
having a small brown coal mine and a 
number of kaolin deposits of differing 
quality and composition, developed mainly 
on the local granite and used for a range of 
activities including refractory clay, paper 
manufacturing and ceramics. The iron 
deposit is limonite, developed by 
- : “= weathering on the Tertiary sediments, and 
Necklace Fern Photo: Valda Dedman the smelter was built close to the open cut 
mines on the steep slope of the Moorabool 
gorge. A small iron mine with its modern 
walkway under reconstruction, the smelter, 
and a few other remnants nearby with 
interpretive panels are unfortunately the 
only easily identifiable remains of what was 
once a much more extensive site with 
accommodation for workers, shops, stone 
and clay quarries. There was also a 
network of tram tracks including those that 
took the pig iron back to the main Geelong 
- —Ballarat railway line at Lal Lal. The lovely 
From there we walked down to the creek Hairy Anchor Plant Photo: Diana Primrose old bluestone railway station at Lal Lal was 
to the spot where the Ballarat FNC : evidence of this more prosperous past 
planted 50 Hairy Anchor Plants as part of when from 1860 to 1938 up to 20 000 
a recovery program begun in 1988 with a people regularly came by train on a small 


Bicentenary grant. Once more widespread branch line to the Lal Lal race track for the 
in the stream and river valleys west of New Year's Day race meeting. 


Melbourne, the young plants are soft and 
palatable to stock and were surviving only 
on basalt cliffs where stock couldn't reach 
them. The older plants we examined had 
quite dramatic spines, and were just 
starting to put on this season's new 
leaves. 


We then walked round to the spot from 
where Eugene von Guérard painted his 
view of the falls, and followed the track 
round the Lal Lal Creek to where we could 
see the junction with the West Moorabool 
River and the Bungal reservoir. We could 
See a few granite outcrops in the creek 
bed as well as a few small dead trees, 
evidence of how long the drought had 
lasted, giving these trees time to grow 
before being drowned as the reservoir has 
filled over the last year. Most of the party 
returned via the edge of the pine 
plantation to enjoy the display of ‘fairy 
toadstools' under the pines. 


After morning tea we took the cars round 
to the other side of the Lal Lal Creek to 
the car park at the entrance to the 2.8 km 
walking track opened in 2008 which goes 
to the Moorabool Falls (also in basalt) and 
the Granite Falls—a walk for another day! 


up 


Despite being behind the original schedule 
because of our bonus stop at the Anchor 
Plants, we took the more scenic forest 
route home via Dolly's Creek Track south 
to near Morrisons where we stopped for a 
view across the Moorabool at the junction 


Lal Lal blast furnace Photo: Diana Primrose 
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of the east and west branches. Across the river we could see 
entrances for some of the old gold prospects cut into the old river 
gravels buried by the lava flows that now form a distinctive 
plateau. We could also see one of the steep slopes planted as 
part of the 
Moorabool Gorge 
project. 


After picking up the 
remaining cars at 
Meredith and 
farewelling those 
needing to head off 
home, we returned 
via the Moorabool 
River at Cooper's 
Bridge on the 
Steiglitz Road. Club 
member Barbara 
Baird has been monitoring water quality at this site for many 
years (as well as cleaning up litter etc.) and she showed us some 
of her extensive collection of photographs documenting the 
changing face of the river under different climatic conditions and 
before and after environmental releases into the river. It was too 
late for a walk along the river, but we did visit a nearby road 


Moorabool River valley Photo: Valda Dedman 


Fly Agaric 

Flame Fungus 
Yellow Earth Buttons 
Pine Tree Jelly 
Earth Star 

Coral Fungus 


Amanita muscaría 

Clavaria miniata 

Discinella terrestris 
Tremella encephala 
INothocastoreum cretaceum 
Ramaria capitata 
Cortinarius sp. 

Rickenella fibula Little Pin 


and many more unidentified species 


Plant list 
Discaria pubescens Hairy Anchor Plant 

The Ballarat FNC recovery project for this plant started with 
propagating plants at the Creswick Forestry Nursery from seed from 
remnant plants at Lal Lal. Plantings occurred at Lal Lal, Cattle Station 
Hill (banks of Creswick Creek), Chepstowe (banks of Bailies Creek) 
and at Mooramong near Skipton. Other remnant plants have been 
found on West Moorabool River, Cattle Station Hill and near Clunes. 
Asplenium flabellifolium Necklace Fern 

Drosera whittakeri Kangaroo Grass in grassland 

along creek near Anchor Plant 
Swamp Gum (flowering) 

Trailing Goodenia 

Austral Stork’s-bill 

Slender Platysace 

Austral Bracken (around base of 
blast furnace) 

Nodding Greenhood (flowering) 
Golden Bush Pea (flowering) 
Blackberry (at Anchor Plant site) 


Eucalyptus ovata 
Goodenja lanata 
Pelargonium australe 
Platysace heterophylla 
Pteridium esculentum 


Pterostylis nutans 
Pultenaea gunnii 
Rubus sp. 


Bird List 
Superb Fairy-wren 


Yellow-rumped Thornbill 
Buff-rumped Thornbill 
White-eared Honeyeater 


Lal Lal 

White-faced Heron (2) 
Wedge-tailed Eagle (2) 
Long-billed Corella 


Crimson Rosella Golden Whistler 

Australian Magpie (80) with a Grey Shrike-thrush 
few Ravens Grey Fantail 

Iron Mine Scarlet Robin (pair) 


White-throated Treecreeper 


cutting in the steeply dipping Ordovician sediments that underlie 
much of this area, including the nearby Brisbane Ranges. 


An excellent way to spend a cold winters day, made even more 
interesting with the insights added by John and Barbara. Further 
information on the IMLAL demonstration planting: 
tinyurl.com/4yo3yuz 


What else has been seen? 


S 


A (Moreton Bay?) Fig has germinated and started 
growing in a notch about 3-4 m up, on the trunk of a 
Bellarine Yellow Gum in the Ocean Grove Nature 

Reserve, 18/06/11. Photo: Trevor Pescott 


Small Helmet Orchid Corybas unguiculatus in the 
heathy woodland beside Cemetery Road, Yaugher. 
Photo: Trevor Pescott 
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This month 


White-browed Babblers, Newstead 


Photo: Joe Hubbard 


Babbling on 

In next door's hill paddock kangaroos silhouetted against the sky. 
Babblers loose in the side garden. More creatures to find in the 
adjacent bush. This is what you come to expect at son 
Cameron's place at Newstead. To us, downsized to a unit, this 
place in the country is a birder's delight. On arrival | stand in the 
carpark, armed with binoculars, just tree-gazing, all 360? of it. 
This is how | found that Regent Honeyeater of long ago and 
became acquainted with a family of White-browed Babblers. A 
couple of years ago they commenced building their domed stick 
nest in the hakea hedge next to the car park. Unfortunately for 
them a group of New Holland Honeyeaters saw them as 
interlopers and displayed this sentiment in quite an aggressive 
manner. As the babblers flew to and fro carrying nesting material 
they were forced to run the gauntlet. | watched as a babbler 
carrying a white feather (surrender?) was forced to the ground 
where several honeyeaters gave it a good hiding. Soon after the 
nest was deserted. Whether this was a result of this harassment 
or something more sinister such as next door's cat | will never 
know. Last year down the back I found a nest in the mallee gums 
which was partly destroyed—another disaster. But, maybe, just 
maybe, this was one of those communal nests that the group 
uses as a night roost. 


Cut to this year, late autumn. Val found the babblers, complete 
with attention-seeking juveniles, foraging through the shrubs in 
the side garden. Now that was really heart-warming—they had 
persevered. Well, | like to think that! 


Fast facts: 

* Babblers are starling-sized, brown above, white throat, breast 
and brow 

e Found north of Great Dividing Range 

ə Nests often conspicuous in small trees and shrubs 

e Calls, many, ‘cacophony of chattering’, quiet contact calls. 


Safety in numbers 

Which one of our feathered friends would you think of if | told you 
the female is dominant in a nesting pair, that she defends the 
territory, chooses the nesting site, does little to help with its 
construction (such as it is) and, once she lays the eggs, leaves 
the male to incubate and bring up the young. 
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...Joe Hubbard 


And what does she do? She finds another partner and repeats 
the process—maybe several times. Promiscuous? No—just good 
insurance. A case of not putting all your eggs in one nest 
(basket!). And the male, the one of drab plumage—why draw 
attention to yourself with bright feathers especially when nesting 
on the ground, under a tussock, in relatively open forest. 


Yes, I'm writing about Painted Button-quail. Others that come to 
mind could be Painted Snipe, Cassowary and Emu. | rarely see 
Painteds—it must be some years since I've had the pleasure so | 
was pleased to hear from Cameron that he had observed a 
covey of them (6) in Muckleford Forest. From his car (a good bird 
hide) he watched as they turned over forest litter searching for 
insects and seeds. When he described their behaviour | thought 
‘push dance’. Working as a group each cleaned a small circle in 
the litter, scratching with alternate legs while rotating on the spot. 
As one area was cleared a new circle was commenced and so 
on. After a while the group moved on leaving a cluster of circles 
that could intrigue and puzzle some passerby. 


Lake Victoria 

Fine, sunny. Relief after a series of cold, wintery days. Plenty of 
Chestnut Teal here, a few swans sunning on the bank. Chats 
feeding along the shoreline close to the water. Four Little Egrets 
playing tag with some fish, some Red-capped Plovers busy as 
usual. Flowering: Coast Beard-heath, white, shrubby; the 
scrambling yellow-flowered Coast Twinleaf, and heavily budded 
Small-leaved Clematis. Bright colour of the succulents—always 
vibrant even on gloomy winter days. 


Look for: your rubber boots. Other interesting plants—they're 
there! Waders in season. Plenty of time left to go on to Point 
Lonsdale. 


To get you going 

Round trip commencing at the river reserve Batesford. Plenty of 
bird activity around the hollows in the River Gums. On to 
Inverleigh Common (check coffee shop in town—might be 
open!), lunch in bush, don't get bogged. Check for greenhoods, 
maybe three species. Long odds—traces of button-quail. Home 
via Bannockburn Bush—opposite golf club. Check for signs of 
button-quail—shorter odds but keep your money in your pocket. 
Yellow Gums flowering? Plenty of birdlife. 


A big g'day to all those out of town/state members. 
Cheers! 


Grow West Community Planting Day 


Come join a'volunteer force to plant 7,000 seedlings and see extensive 
revegetation works.in the Rowsley Valley. This site will become part of 
the grand vision of Grow West, which is to. establish biolinks from the 
Brisbane Ranges National Park across to Werribee Gorge State Park 


and Lerderderg State Park. 


Sunday 17 July, 2011 

9.30 a.m.—4.00 p.m. 
-. Yaloak Estate-Glenmore Rd, Rowsley (follow the signs) 
- Melway 611 ze 


Date: 
Time: — 
Where: 


Contact: 9218 5613 to register 


Mud Island, an industrial site 


..Lorraine Phelan 


The following newspaper items, as well as the illustration on the front cover, can be found on the National Library's website, Trove. 


A TRIP TO THE GUANO ISLANDS IN THE BAY. 

It is probably not known to very many of our readers that we actually 
have rather important deposits of guano within the Heads, and that a 
company is now at work raising this manure for the use of the farmers 
and gardeners of Victoria, and also for exportation to the neighbouring 
colonies; but such is the case. On one of the cluster of low islands, 
distant about five miles from Queenscliff and three from the Quarantine 
Station on Point Nepean, and known as Flat, or Mud, Islands, sheds and 
houses are being erected, a tramway is to be laid, and an extended jetty 
formed, to facilitate the shipment in large quantities of a manure which 
has long been known to exist on some parts of these islands, but which 
was only hitherto taken in a bagful at a time by a boatman or small settler 
on the shores of the bay, ambitious to excel in growing vegetables. The 
new settlement has been formed on the westernmost, or Boatswain's 
Island, besides which there is Middle Island, and a number of smaller 
islands and sand banks; altogether of far more extent superficially than 
would be supposed by any person who had merely seen them from a 
distance. The highest point is but a very few feet above the level of the 
water, hence the appropriate name of Flat Island, given to the largest. 
The word "mud" is more applicable to the banks surrounding them than 
to the islands themselves, which are formed of sand and shells... 


...In addition to the interest attaching to this one article of commerce, 
some of the other productions of the islands and their feathered visitors 
are worthy of passing note. This is the season for cormorants‘ eggs. and 
on the Rookery, as the island containing the nests is called, a few 
bushels of another article of commerce too, but in a smaller way, may be 
gathered each day by the first comer. Those eggs are outside of a dirty 
shade of light blue, and inside have a very large proportion of a 


The lease of Mud Island is about to expire, and we understand the Lands 
department intend to resume possession. The island has been let under 
a guano lease, and a good portion of the soil has been removed during 
the currency of the lease. At present the elevation of the island is little 
more than a foot above high-water mark, and it is considered advisable 
to prevent the removal of any more of the surface, or the island may 


MUD ISLAND. , 
The assistant-commissioner of Crown Lands and Survey has reported 
upon the state of Mud Island. Port Phillip Harbour, which recently was 
rented by Mr. Levien, M.L.A. The recommendations which the report 
contains have been approved by the Minister of Lands, and effect will be 
given to them in due course:- 

"The total area of Mud Islands above high-water at spring tides is about 
187 acres. Nearly the whole of the surface not disturbed by the 
operations of the men employed to obtain guano is covered by a 
luxurious growth of salamentarious vegetation, which having derived 
nutriment from the carbon of the atmosphere. has by its decay and 
renewal during a succession of years created on the sand a layer of 
vegetable mould, which is exceedingly rich in those places where it is 
mixed with the guano resulting from the large flocks of birds which 
formerly frequented these islands. In the west island is a sand ridge, 
covered with salisina entwined with clematis, and the south island 


transparent blue, starchy, uninviting albumen where the white ought to 
be, with a very small yolk. To the dweller on shore, accustomed to the 
new-laid productions of gallinaceous fow! for breakfast, these too-blue 
eggs are not very palatable, but there is nothing decidedly bad in their 
flavour, and the amphibious inhabitants of the islands, and the 
neighbouring localities, consume large numbers of them with much 
gusto, and what they cannot thus dispose of, they sell to the pastrycooks 
in town. When the cormorants have nearly done laying, the gulls 
commence, and, after them, come some of the varieties of petrels, or 
penguins, so that, for a period extending over several months, the rude 
nests on the sand are visited by a succession of temporary occupants; 
and the egg season is rather a long one. The birds themselves offer 
plenty of amusement to sportsmen caring more for the number and 
weight than the quality of their game; but even the most ardent 
appropriator of the spoils of the chase would scarcely feel inclined to bag 
his birds after a shot into the midst of an army of cormorants. He may 
easily knock over a dozen or so, but a close approach to the dead and 
dying will make him think more of escaping again than of picking them 
up. Ducks of different varieties are, however, occasionally to be had, and 
the swans are very numerous, but shy in broad daylight, since their 
enemies have increased so much of late years; still. by adopting some of 
the most simple artifices, even these fine birds, or the almost equally 
numerous pelicans, are to be shot without punis and swivel guns. In fine 
weather the trip to the guano islands from Queenscliff is a most pleasant 
one, and will no doubt be more frequently made when it becomes 
generally known that these are no longer uninhabited wastes. 


The Argus 17 May 1860 


disappear altogether some day. It is proposed therefore to resume 
possession, to plant it with salsolaceous trees, and eventually. perhaps, 
to erect a Moncrieff gun battery on it, as the island commands both 
channels. 


Illustrated Australian News for Home Readers, 12 August 1873 


contains some grass land on which grow a few trees of myoporum. It is 
obvious that during many years the operations of nature have tended to 
convert into habitable ground the patches of bare sand which originally 
constituted these islands; and, in my humble opinion, it is to be regretted 
that these operations of nature have been impeded by the operations of 
the men employed to procure guano on Mud Island, as the indigenous 
vegetation. when removed from the surface by such operations. does not 
appear to be soon renewed, although part of the denuded surface has 
been overgrown with thistles. | beg, therefore, to suggest that the licence 
to obtain guano from these islands be not again issued, and that portions 
of the islands be planted next autumn with some coast banksia; 
myoporum, and tamarix; also that on the ridge on the west island a few 
pinus maritima be tried." The total area sufficiently elevated for the 
growth of the trees mentioned is 37 acres. 


Argus, 3 September 1873 


Butterfly report 


t has been far too cold for butterflies; the only two records we 
have are of Monarchs. The first was a dead one found by 


... Valda Dedman 


initially by the larvae from the host plant, and meant to serve as a 
warning, not to kill the bird. The second, by Craig Jones, was also 


Sheila Silver at Abervale. It looked as if it had been eaten. If a bird in the Waurn Ponds Creek area. Do butterflies, like birds, have 


had taken a bite, it probably had a severe stomach ache 
afterwards, because these butterflies contain a poison, derived 


6/05/2011 


Grovedale, Abervale Village 


Waurn PondsCk, behind Town 
& Country Shopping Centre 


26/05/2011 


flight corridors? 
Observers: CJ, Craig Jones; DK, Dave King; SS, Sheila Silver 


found dead, somewhat eaten 


sunning itself, moving when disturbed, 11.30 am 
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An insight into the world below the surface 


S norkeling in winter, who'd think of doing such a thing! Oh 
well, the water was clear and calm, the sun was out and the 
dark shape of the submerged reef looked inviting. | needed to 
freshen up. 


Swimming out over the sand it was a pleasure to be in the water 
again. What was to be? | enjoy swimming with sweep. They are a 
thin fish through the body when you see them from above. They 
are very inquisitive and seem to come out when you are in the 
water. | wanted to find some of them! 


As | swam out over cracks in the reef | saw a toad fish and then 
another. Moving further out | saw a fish disappear under a reef 
ledge. It looked like a small snapper but | couldn't quite tell. 
Snapper seem to be quite private and prefer to hide rather than 
let you watch them (that's my experience in the daytime, anyway). 


Moving along, and there was a leather jacket. Australia is a 
center for diversity for the family Monacanthidae as more than 
half of the estimated 90 species live here (Edgar 2005). They are 
an amazing group of fish to watch; they can be very colorful, 
move gracefully and often are not intimidated by your presence. 
They can use their elongated dorsal and ventral fins to move 
around slowly as they mouth at the reef. | wonder what they are 
eating? Today (16/6/11) | saw at least two different species. 
Where are the sweep? There seemed to be more sand in the 
gutters of the reef than at other times when | have visited it. A bit 
further out and there's the first sweep. It was about 20 cm long, 
bigger than the babies | often see in summer. As | kept moving 
out the gutters and overhangs became more pronounced, that's 
the sweep habitat that | know of. And there's another one, and 
another and one more. Before | knew it there were quite a few 
fish swimming around doing their thing. Some checking me out 


...Craig Morley 


others chasing each other. | was quite surprised when | noticed a 
couple of larger fish enter my vision. A few salmon, | turned my 
head their way, and hello a whole school was swimming right 
towards to me. There were about 50 to 70 fish in this school. 
They seemed to ignore the goings on and swam on past. Am | on 
the Great Barrier Reef, no this is just a local beach! Schools of 
salmon use our local beaches in winter. Sometimes you might 
see seals rounding them up and feeding on them at this time of 
the year. 


Anyway, it is winter, | didn't want to get too cold. Time to get out. 


References 
Edgar, G. J. (2005) Australian Marine Life, the Plants and 
Animals of Temperate Waters, Reed New Holland 


Rosy Hyacinth Orchid, bud, Gherang, 27/6/11. Photo: Lorraine Phelan 


Bird Observations 
June 2011 


| will be away for July and Craig Morley has kindly volunteered to 
collate the bird observations during the period from now until the 
August Bird group meeting. Any observations can be sent to Craig 
at: <craigmorley5@bigpond.com> The website record will not be 
updated for the next month. If you see something interesting, 
please forward the sighting details to local birdwatchers so at least 
those in email contact will know the news. 


When the winter sets in and the cold, blustery winds sweep in from 
the Southern Ocean, what does a bird-watcher do? They go down 
to the sea, with lots of warm clothes and a telescope. Those with 
patience, skill and a little luck may get to see some of the less 
common seabirds of Bass Strait. Anthony and Kay visited Point 
Addis and saw White-headed Petrels. Normally this species is only 
seen well off-shore, near the continental shelf. Also noted were the 
rarely seen Cape Petrel along with several small prions, Fluttering 
Shearwaters, Common Diving-Petrels and one of the Giant Petrel 
species. 


At Point Lonsdale, Craig saw a Brown Skua as well as prions and 
albatross. The skua is rarely seen from shore. Marilyn and Dean 
spotted some White-fronted Terns at Apollo Bay. This species is a 
winter visitor to the region. It was well worth braving the elements 
to see these seabirds. 
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...Barry Lingham 


Back on land, Kay had an unusual visitor to Belmont. The Satin 
Bowerbird had also been seen there in March 2010. Tim and John 
spent time near Wooloomanta and saw quite a few Brown Quail. It 
has been a good season for quail, with many observations 
recorded. Other interesting birds there included a Black-chinned 
Honeyeater and a Diamond Firetail making a nest or roost. At 
Long Forest, highlights included a Speckled Warbler and Painted 
Button-quail. 


We encourage observation reports of unusual birds and also 
behaviours of birds. The group that watched a Whistling Kite 
chase a Red-capped Plover near Lake Martin were spell-bound by 
the drama. Most observers were wishing the plover would escape, 
but a few were hoping for the kite to get a meal. Some of the early 
nesters are already into action, so keep an eye out for any 
breeding activity. All breeding records add to our data base and 
our knowledge. 


Observers: 

AM, Anthony Mitchell; BL, Barry Lingham; CJ, Craig Jones; CMo, Craig 
Morley; DHe, Dean Hewish; GL, Grace Lewis; GMc, Gordon McCarthy; 
HP, Hugo Phillipps; JCrr, Jenny Carr; JDy, Janine Duffy; JN, John 
Newman; JP, John Peter; KC, Kay Campbell; MHe, Marilyn Hewish; RSm, 
Rosalind Smallwood; SQ, Stuart Quick; TFI, Tom Fletcher; TMc, Tim 
McKellar; TP, Trevor Pescott 


Species 
Brown Quail 


Musk Duck 
Cape Barren Goose 
Australian Owlet-nightjar 


Black-browed Albatross 
Shy Albatross 


Giant Petrel sp. 
Cape Petrel 
Prion sp. 


Fluttering Shearwater 
Shearwater sp. 


White-headed Petrel 
Common Diving-Petrel 
Australasian Gannet 
Black-faced Cormorant 
Yellow-billed Spoonbill 
Black-shouldered Kite 
White-bellied Sea-Eagle 
Whistling Kite 


Brown Goshawk 
Wedge-tailed Eagle 
Little Eagle 


Nankeen Kestrel 
Black-tailed Native-hen 
Hooded Plover 


Painted Button-quail 


Brown Skua 
White-fronted Tern 
Crested Tern 


Kelp Gull 


Galah 
Horsfield's Bonze-Cuckoo 
Fan-tailed Cuckoo 


Satin Bowerbird 


Superb Fairy-wren 
White-browed Scrubwren 
Speckled Warbler 
Weebill 

Eastern Spinebill 


Little Wattlebird 
Black-chinned Honeyeater 
Brown-headed 
Honeyeater 

Spotted Quail-thrush 
Varied Sittella 


Flame Robin 


Diamond Firetail 
Eurasian Tree Sparrow 
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Comment 

Lara, Wooloomanata & Hovell's Creek. 3 birds then 10+ birds in long grass along 
Hovells Creek. 4 other quail flushed at a different site were probably Stubble 
Quail. 

Little River, Princes Hwy, Little River off ramp. Deceased female. 

Ocean Grove, mid-way between Ocean Grove and Pt Lonsdale. 

Lara, Wooloomanata. 

Lara, Hovells Creek. Bird flushed twice. Perched above the creek, giving good 
views. 

Pt Lonsdale, offshore from lighthouse. With Shy Albatross. 

Pt Lonsdale, offshore from lighthouse. 

Pt Addis, between 1330 and 1530. 

Pt Addis, between 1200 and 1430. 

Pt Addis, between 1330 and 1530. Unidentified Giant Petrel species. 

Pt Addis, between 1330 and 1530 

Pt Lonsdale, offshore from lighthouse. 

Pt Addis, between 1330 and 1530. Unidentified Prion species. 

Pt Addis, between 1200 and 1430. Unidentified Prion species. 

Pt Addis, between 1330 and 1530. 

Pt Addis, between 1200 and 1430. 

Pt Lonsdale, offshore from lighthouse. Presumed to be Fluttering Shearwaters. 
Also, possibly some all-dark, slightly larger shearwaters. 

Pt Addis, between 1200 and 1430. Great views. 

Pt Addis, between 1330 and 1530. 

Pt Lonsdale, offshore from lighthouse. 

Pt Lonsdale, one bird flying past the lighthouse into the Bay. 

Serendip, via Lara. 3 adult birds feeding 2 half-grown chicks at a nest. 
Grovedale, along Waurn Ponds Creek. 

Lake Murtnaghurt. Adult bird flushed about 800 teal from the lake. 

Lake Martin, attacking a Red-capped Plover. For 5 minutes, the kite pursued the 
plover, zig-zigging backwards and forwards above the shoreline over a distance of 
150 metres. The kite had faster air speed, but less manoeuvrability. Finally, a 
Masked Lapwing attacked the kite and the plover flew high and escaped! 
Serendip, via Lara. Carrying sticks; assumed to be nesting. 

Brisbane Ranges, Box Track. 

Anakie, Geelong-Bacchus Marsh Rd, near Granite Rd. Soaring high. 
Werribee, Princes Hwy. Possibly two, soaring overhead. 

Wallington, Grubb Road. Overhead. 

Modewarre, perched on a dead tree in a paddock. Photo 

Serendip, via Lara. 

Apollo Bay, beach at Barham River mouth. 

13th Beach, Blue Rocks. Included 3 juvenile plumaged birds. 

Long Forest, Steep Track. Flushed from under a low shrub. 


Pt Lonsdale, offshore from lighthouse. 

Apollo Bay, Barham River mouth. Resting with Crested Terns on sand island. 
Pt Lonsdale, offshore from lighthouse. 

Pt Addis. Between 1330 and 1530 

Pt Addis. Between 1200 and 1430. 

Pt Addis. Mature bird. 

Pt Addis. Between 1330 and 1530. Immature Bird. 

Queenscliff, beside the pier. 

Pt Lonsdale, 21 Galahs sitting on the Jordan Rd power line in Point Lonsdale. 
Wensleydale, calling all morning in the garden. 

Brisbane Ranges, Box track. Adult, not calling 

Wensleydale, noted in the garden. Responded well to 'pishing'. 

Wensleydale, the first seen for the season. 

2nd sighting of a single female in Downshire Rd, Belmont. The previous sighting 
was made here on 10/03. : 

Grovedale, along Waurn Ponds Creek, at site of proposed shopping centre. 
Brisbane Ranges, Cooks Track. 

Long Forest, Happy Valley Track. Singing briefly. 

Bacchus Marsh, scattered small groups throughout the town. From 2/5 to 16/6/11 
Brisbane Ranges, Cooks Track, full coloured adult. 

Brisbane Ranges 

Apollo Bay, noted in the garden. Responded well to 'pishing'. 

Lara, Wooloomanata, Lascelles Dam. Single bird in River Red Gums. 
Brisbane Ranges, Box Track. 


Brisbane Ranges, Pea Track. Male bird heard and seen in late afternoon. 
Brisbane Ranges, Cooks Track. 

Brisbane Ranges, Cooks Track. 

Long Forest, Long Point. 1 male and a brown bird in a wooded area long the 
creek. 

Lara, Wooloomanata. Constructing a nest / roost nest in a flooded bush 
Newcomb Secondary College. Dead nestling from late nesting attempt under a 
walkway. About 20 birds resident. 
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Mid-week Bird Group Excursion GFNC Excursion 


Australian Animal Health Laboratory (AAHL) 


Thursday 28 July 2011 
Brisbane Ranges -10.00 a.m.—12 noon Wednesday 20 July . 


A maximum of 30 in group, and the names of all visitors are to 
be sent to AAHL on or before 6 July (day after the uy General 
Maston ” 


Leader: Grace Lewis 


Grace is undertaking a study of the birds of the Brisbane 
Ranges. The area/s visited on this occasion will depend — 
on any track closures in force and weather conditions on 
the aay i 


If you are interested please mal Peter Turner 
presturner@ozemail. com.au or phone 5241 2654. 


Meet: 9.00 a.m. at the Anakie Store, Geelong— 
- Ballan Road, Anakie. (Vicroads Map 77, F8) 
Bring: Binoculars, morning tea, lunch, sturdy 
.—— «footwear; wet weather gear 
Finish: ^ About2.30pm. . . 
Enquiries: Grace SE 046 363 or Polly 5244 0182 


2 August general meeting © 
-Casserole tea and members’ night 
Early start time: 6.30 p.m. 


Members are encouraged to bring a casserole or sweet 
to share. Meeting starts at 8.00 p.m. 


Preliminary Notice 


BUG USE ACULSICH : Australian Naturalists’ Network 
The GFNC Excursion on Sunday 21st August will be a boat trip 
from Queenscliff out through the Heads to view seabirds in. 
Bass Strait. We will venture out a few miles and travel towards 
Barwon Heads and back again. Hopefully, we will get to see 
albatross and some of the interesting species noted over the 
past few weeks by land-based bird watchers. 


2012 Get-Together 
13-21 October 2012 


Cost > ~- $65.00 per person, to be paid on the day. | Canberra; ACT 
Departure time: To be confirmed. | booked for 9:00 a.m. — 
1:00 p.m., but the company has now 
asked to go from 8:00.a.m. to 12 p.m. 


Book early as only 80 interstate participants can be accepted. 
Registrations close 31 October 2011. Details and enrolment 
form available from the Editor. v Webpegas 


The trip may be cancelled düe to rough weather. 24 suis WWW. neagaiscanperr a.com. 


notice will be given. 


We have booked one boat that can take 21 persons into Bass 
Strait. It normally can take up to 30 in the Bay, but Most 
apply i in the Ope wane It should ove good viewing 


prerence will be given to GFNC members, but we may take 
athers if the trip i is not Tu booked. : 


If you wish to attend, ‘please contact me to confirm your Weed 
Barry Lingham 
lingham@tpg. com.au or 52554291 or 04171 1 5109 


Mailing roster 
July: Sheila Silver 
August: Jan Venters . ors or te Green Blotched Moth Cosmodes elegans, found in a car near Meredith 

: an é i at on 27/4/2011—original location unknown. Photo: Barb 
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GFNC COMMITTEE 2011-2012 


President Bruce Lindsay 0439 035 277 brucelindsay@aapt.net.au 
Vice-President Vacant 

Immediate Past President Deborah Evans 5243 8687 deborah.evans@deakinprime.com 
Secretary Grace Lewis 0438 046 363 g.e.lewis@hotmail.com 

Treasurer Peter Turner 5241 2654 presturner@ozemail.com.au 
Minute Secretary Peter Turner 5241 2654 presturner@ozemail.com.au 
Committee Member 

‘ John Bell 5261 3543 soleal @bigpond.com 

M Barry Lingham 5255 4291 lingham@tpg.com.au 

M y Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 Iphelan@bigpond.com.au 


Belmont Escarpment Group 
Bird Group 

Conservation Group 
Editor 

Sub-editor 

Geelong Bird Report 
Jerringot Group 

Librarian 

Fauna Survey Group 
Membership Officer 
Plant Group 
Web-master 

Eco Book Group 
General Meeting Minutes 


Dick Southcombe 
Barry Lingham 
Bruce Lindsay 
Lorraine Phelan 
Deborah Evans 
Craig Morley 
Valda Dedman 
Lorraine Phelan 
Trevor Pescott 


Dick Southcombe 
Barry Lingham 
Lorraine Phelan 
Yvonne Campbell 


SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and OTHER CLUB POSITIONS 


5243 3916 

5255 4291  lingham(Qtpg.com.au 

5223 2394 _brucelindsay@aapt.net.au 
5243 0636 ^ |phelan@bigpond.com.au 
5243 8687 deborah.evans@deakinprime.com 
5221 4604  craigmorleyS@bigpond.com 
5243 2374 dedmanv@iprimus.com.au 
5243 0636 — Iphelan@bigpond.com.au 
5243 4368 ppescott@optusnet.com.au 
5243 3916 

5255 4291  lingham(tpg.com.au 

5243 0636  Iphelan@bigpond.com.au 


Coming events 


JULY 2011 AUGUST 2011 
2-4 Winter Wader Count 2 General Meeting: Members Night and casserole tea 
5 General Meeting: CCMA Waterwatch—Deidre Murphy 9 Plant Group: Workshop Meeting 
12 Plant Group: Workshop Meeting 18 Bird Group: Meeting 
20 Excursion (Mid week): Animal Health Laboratories | 21 Excursion: Pelagic boat trip 
Leader: Peter Turner Leader: Barry Lingham 
21 Bird Group: Meeting 25 Mid-week Bird Excursion 
23-24 Orange-bellied Parrot Survey—Craig Morley 27 Boneseed pull—You Yangs 
28 Mid-week Bird Group Excursion: Brisbane Ranges Leaders: Rob Beardsley, Claire & Dennis Greenwell 
30 Eco Book Group 


The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening 25 July 2010. 


Early lodgement of articles (small & large) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 
Hard copy or email (Word document or .rtf please). 
Photographs—digital as .jpg (100 to 250 KB approx. if sending by e-mail), slides or prints for scanning 
to the Deborah Evans: deborah.evans@deakinprime.com 


DISCLAIMER 
The responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions expressed 
in this magazine rests with the author of the article. Please contact the 
Editor if you wish to reproduce any item (e.g. a photograph) from another 
source, so that copyright permission can be sought. 


GFNC meetings are held at Geelong 
Botanic Gardens Friends Room, and 
start at 8.00 p.m. 


The Geelong Naturalist may be quoted without permission provided that 


acknowledgement of the Club and the author is made. Entrance is at the intersection of Holt Rd and Eastern 


Park Circuit in Eastern Park. [Melway 452 G4] 
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